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Humor and Education. 



Carl Albert Krause 

s/1 Max Walter, 

Fiihrer, Berater und — Preunde, 

zum 18. September 1917 ! 



Die folgenden Worte, von einem deutschen Lehrer und Dichter 1902 
geschrieben, sind, selbst in der tibersetzung, als ob sie von Dir kamen. 
Wenn Du Dir eine Lebensaufgabe gesteckt hast, so ist es die gewesen, 
Beseelung und Freude in den TJnterricht, in das ganze Erziehungswesen, 
vom ersten bis zum letzten Jahre, zu bringen. Was Du als Kampfer fur 
die Gleichbereehtigung der hoheren Schulen Deutschlands, besonders aber 
fur einen frischeren gesiinderen neusprachlichen Betrieb, alien Landern 
zum Heil, getan, das wiirdigen nicht nur Deine Landsleute, sondern auch 
wir, die in der Fremde weilen. Mogest Du uns alien, namentlich jedoch 
der Jugend, noch reeht lange zu weiterem Segen erhalten bleiben ! 



"I hold that many, very many changes must be made in our schools, 
both in the higher and lower. I not only agree to, nay I welcome jubi- 
lantly from the fullness of a joyous, relieved heart all that tends to make 
out of a school of learning a school of and for life. I refer to that 
abominable dead brain-ballast, the barrack-like drill, the oppression of the 
individual, the spirit- and soul-coercion, the abstract world-alienation of 
our schools. My friends and I, with our demand for an artistic education, 
strive for nothing more and nothing less than for a renascence of peda- 
gogy in conformity with the above idea. But I do know very well that 
here — as everywhere and ever — there are extremists, who in their desire 
for cheerfulness and freedom forget the golden rule. We cannot make 
everything easy and pleasant for the children and we cannot spare them 
every compulsion and every restraint since they are after all beings lacking 
in reason. More than once have I seen children who were brought up 
according to anarchistic principles. One has opportunities enough to wit- 
ness this in circles of modern artists, writers, and scholars. I cannot 
assert, however, that I, even in a single case, have ever been edified by the 
results. I for one cannot feel delighted when I hear a slip of a girl give 
her mother, a kindly and friendly woman, this reply : c Ah, do it yourself/ 
I find it detestable when parents tyrannize over their children. But T 
cannot see any improvement to result from the opposite. In such families, 
I have observed real monsters of rudeness, of impudence, of general per- 
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versity. Still I have found to my great surprise theorisers who defend 
such an 'unprejudiced education'. People of that class are so-called philo- 
sophers without true feeling for responsibility, who are always more 
dangerous than reactionaries 

We cannot in teaching turn every material into sweet cake nor every 
lesson into play. In spite of all assurances to the contrary, one cannot 
learn a language without grammar and vocables, unless one learns it under 
exactly the same conditions as the mother-tongue. Dates belong to his- 
tory, a system is necessary in natural sciences, and the beginning of any 
art or science is difficult and weary. I am of the opinion that a child has 
enough really unavoidable difficulties and troubles to overcome. We 
should therefore use every kindly effort to relieve the children of any un- 
necessary burden. Much, very much remains still to be done in this respect. 
Let the panegyrists of existing conditions, who would like to paralyze the 
quickening movement in our pedagogy and who vigorously maintain that 
all these modern demands are either exaggerated or long-fulfilled, ponder 
over some of these problems: Why do our examination requirements de- 
mand of every pupil proficiency in mathematics, although every intelligent 
person knows that there are absolutely unmathematical individuals, and 
that one can have an excellent mind and can become a great man, a pride 
of his nation, without any mathematics whatsoever? Why do the uni- 
versities require indiscriminately of all candidates for entrance knowledge 
of foreign languages — since one can be a thoroughly educated man with- 
out such knowledge ? * I call it oppression if one denies admission into 
a university to a young man of scientific talent because he cannot trans- 
late Caesar. And such a tyranny, such a torture is continued through the 
entire period of childhood and of adolescence. Of course, versatility of 
education is a beautiful aim worthy of aspirations, but depth is still more 
worthy of our endeavors. One is much more cultured if one knows his 
mother-tongue thoroughly than if one knows seven languages but half. 
Above all we should not place the examination pistol upon a young man's 
breast and say : Mathematics or your life ! That we still do such a thing 
is merely a proof of the blindness and obtuseness of our pedagogy that 
does not consider the sufferings of a young soul. 

To be sure, we cannot turn the irregular verbs directly into a regular 
pleasure, but we can do indefinitely much to make their treatment pleasur- 
able. In this, humor is undoubtedly one of the most powerful and ready 
aids. Immediately this objection will be raised : How about it if one does 
not possess the gift of humor? Alas, cheerfulness is all that is needed, 



* Gilbert Murray, Oxford University, in his presidential address at Lon- 
don, 1917, voices the sentiments of many when he takes the opposite view 
that people without such knowledge are not educated or, at least, less edu- 
cated than those with that equipment. Cf. Educ. Rev., May, 1917, pp. 519-20. 
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and everybody can be cheerful unless illness or some other serious misfor- 
tune oppresses him. Children are, indeed, satisfied with little. They 
laugh only too gladly and easily. Their life is like a laugh. It is cer- 
tainly not a question of the quality of the joke or of ingenious humor. 
All that is needed is the effect, so that brightness will illuminate the class. 
That is the consummation devoutly to be wished, for it means sunshine 
wherein everything thrives 

I have experienced it again and again: just one single bright and 
general laugh — and the whole hour was under a friendly star. Such a 
laugh runs like a rippling brook, like a fragrant wind or forest breeze 
through the soul. Cheerfulness is indeed not learning, but it is a disposi- 
tion to learn. Brightness, furthermore, is the sister of confidence. To 
the child the teacher still seems — I do not wish to use the worst word 
'enemy' — only too often a sort of oppressor, one who drives, a gloomy ad- 
monisher, in short, a sort of tormentor. A feeling of tension and of anta- 
gonism is more frequent than the nature of the individuals should de- 
mand. But he who langhs with us, with him we drink out of one cup. 
When the master laughs, then even the most timid and most reserved 
scholar says to himself : 'He is a man', and receives the gifts of the teacher 
no longer as dubious ones that carry nothing but anxiety and trouble in 
their wake. School is certainly not a vaudeville and comedy-stage, but it 
is a vineyard which needs abundant sunshine and which will produce sour 
fruit for lack of it. 

I am even convinced that it is an advantage for the ethical training 
of the child when he feels that his educator possesses humor and regards 
transgressions of wantonness, of inadvertency, and of levity not more 
criminal than is absolutely necessary 

Everything depends, of course, upon the fact that teacher and pupil 
have a feeling for the invisible line of demarcation so that merriment 
shall not degenerate into foolishness and silliness, and freedom into license. 
Imperium et libertas. And the still, matter-of-fact, quiet Imperium is 
stronger than the loud and dazzling one 

There are people who will say : Even if we could make the children's 
whole existence easy and bright we should not do so, for we educate for 
life and life is serious and hard. I think little or nothing of this objec- 
tion. A joyous childhood makes us stronger for life than does a severe 
one. The joys of childhood are treasures that bear interest to the end of 
life, and indeed the greater the interest the greater the treasure. No child, 
fortunately, believes in the seriousness of life until he has experienced it 
in person. We may perhaps rightly say, certainly with regard to the 
children : What they have had, they have possessed. No one knows what 
will follow." 



